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stream which produces it issues from a 
tarn or small lake, at the head of a neigh- 
bouring volcanic mountain, called Red 
Pike, and, after tumbling for a mile down 
its rugged sides, precipitates itself into an 
awful chasm at one leap, from a height of 
a hundred and sixty-eight feet. It then 
runs over fallen fragments of rock for a 
distance of twenty yards, to the face of 
the perpendicular mountain, where it 
forms another fall, and then flows gently 
into the lake. The deep sound of the 
fi waters, the blackness of the rock 
eek by beers caer and the 
ely green of many beautiful trees - 
ing out from its numerous inate ton. 
tribute to make this spot one of uncom- 
mon interest. It is on a much less scale 
than the falls of the Rhine orthe Rhone;’ 
but it is just that measure of grandeur 
which ‘the eye can comprehend, and’ the 
mind ate with its finest feelings. It 
is visited from Buttermere, distant a mile 
and a half. The engeniie. we New qr 
is taken from a fine drawing by Mr. W. 
often 


M. —- = artist whose has. 
énrii Miro), in the collection 
of the Duke of Marlborough. 


ANECDOTES OF RICHARDCGUR 
DE LION AND THE. CRUSA- 
DERS. 

In ‘Number CXLIX. of the Mrrnon,, 

Which will appear on , the 2nd 

of July, we have inserted: an t 

of the Tatrsman, the second of “ The 

Tales of the Crusaders ;” and we avail 

ourselves of the space left us in the pre- 

sent Number, to give some anecdotes 


On some future occasion we may be in- 
duced oon a — of. the Crusades, 
convinced as-we are with Dr. Robertson, 
‘¢ that every circumstance which tends to 
xplain or give any rational account of 
this: ex y phrenzy of the human 
mind must be interesting.” 
RICHARD C(EUR DE LION. 

In 1090, Richard I. King of England, 
and Hye 3 Augustus, King of France, 
joined forces and went intu Syria. 
Philip, however, soon returned to’ his 
ki $ but the valiant. Richard. Ceeur 
de Lion remained in Palestine. Phili 
was rendered jealous of the glory whic 
Richard had acquired by the siege and 
conquest of Ptolemais; he therefore 

leaded indisposition, and returned to 
Dam leaving with the King of Eng. 
land a body of ten thousand men, under 
the command of the Duke of Burgundy ; 


wit’ these, Richard attacked the troops 
of Saladin, over whom he obtained a com- 
plete victory, and took the city of Ascalon. 

The laws made by Richard for the 
preservation of good order in his fleet 
when he was sailing to Palestine were as 
follows :—He that kills a man on board 
shall be tied to the body and thrown into 
the sea. If he kills one on land, he 
shall be buried with the same. If it be 
proved that any one has drawn a knife to 
strike another, or has drawn blood, he 
shall lose his hand. If he strike with his 
fist, without effusion of blood, he shall be 
thrice plunged into the sea. If aman 
insult another with opprobrious language, 
so often as he does it, to give so many 
ounces of silver. A: man convicted of 
theft, to-have’ his head shaved, and to be 
tarred and feathered: on the head, and to 
be left on the first land the ship shall 
appointed officers to 


Numerous anecdotes are related of the 
bravery of Richard. One day, he, at the 
head of only seventeen horsemen, and a 


of Richard maintained oa wi 

so much valour, that the and Sara- 
cens drew back, quite-astonished and ter- 
rified : their found it impossible 
to»make ‘renew theattack. Richard 
hadi that day ridden the whole line 


oe , for’any one to venture 
to attack im singly. Had this- circum. 

ig bechrorxtgeahew 
or by some historians, it might 
joa Have been: discredited ; 
But! an Arabia writer of the life of Sa- 
liidin would scarcely tell so much of the 
prowess of an enemy, was not the account 
a 


“Richard now drew near to Jerusalem 
with an intention of conquering and re- 


storing it tothe Christians’; but’ all: the 
himself 


excepted, were fatigued with the 
they had undergone; a 
their native country each of them 


Richard. was: i to truce 
ae ae bani Bete ‘or, as it is more 
bian writers, 


and that the Pilgrims should have liberty 
to form their vows at Jerusalem un- 
molested: The truce was concluded for 
three years, three months, three weeks, 
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‘eave of the king was immediatel 





three days, and three hours. After this 
Saladin died : he was on the whole 2 man 
of great generosity, and possessed many 
other shining qualities. 

Richatd was so eager to raise money 
when he went to the Crusade, that on 
some ene remonstrating what a large ex- 
pense he had been at, Richard replied, 
*¢ I would sell London itself could I find 
a purchaser.” 


THE SULTAN SALADIN. 


Tue following anecdote of the magna- 
nimity of Saladin does much honour to 
pit :—At his return — ~ 
8 onsol, in Syria, he sei: e 
big Lordshi of Emewa in opposition 
to the right jasir Eddin, the young, 
Prince, the claimed it, on pretence that 
the late father of the youth forfeited 


it by giving countenance to some confe- 
deraci 


ies against the sultan’s interest. Sa~ 
ladin ordered that proper care should be 
taken of the education of the young prince. 
One day, wishing to know what progress 
he had made in his learning, he ordered 
the prince to be brought before him, and 
asked him what part of the Alcoran he 
was reading. ‘“[ am come,” said the 
youth, to the astonishment of all present, 
‘6 to that verse, which informs me that he 
who devours the estates of orphans, is not 
a king, but a tyrant.” The sultan was 
much startled and surprised at the prince’s 
answer ; but after some time recol« 
lection, he returned him this reply, ‘“‘ He 
who gs with this resolution, cannot 
fail of acting with as much courage: I 
therefore restore you the possessions of 
your father, lest I should be taught to 

a virtue I only reverence.” 

It is said of in, that at the siege 
of Alexandria, he was so much struck 
and pleased with the valour of a Christian 

ight, constable of Jerusalem, called 
Humphrey de Thoron, that he requested 
to be knighted by him, which by the 
y grant. 
ed, with every mark of esteem and con- 
fidence due to his valour, and the noble 
defence he had. made during the siege. 


THE SIEGE OF ACRE. 


Tue Siege of Acre, during the third cru- 
sade, towards the close of the twelfth 


vested by two thousand horse and. thirty 
ponies foot. The siege lasted two 

consumed, in a narrow space, 
the forces of Europe and Asia. Never 
e flame of enthusiasm burn with 
fiercer and more destructive rage. At the 
sounc of the holy trumpet, the moslems 
of Egypt, Syria, we and the Oriental 
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provinces, assembled under the servant of 
the prophet ; his camp was pitched within 
a few miles of Acre; and he laboured 
night and day for the relief of his bre- 
thren, and the annoyance of the Franks. 
Nine battles, not unworthy of the name, 
were feught in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Carmel, with such vicissitude of 
fortune, that in one attack the Sultan 
forced his way into the city, and in one 
sally the Christians penetrated the royal 
tent. By means of divers and pigeons, a 
regular correspondence was maintained 
with the besieged ; and as often as the 
sea was left open, the exhausted garrison 
was withdrawn, and a fresh supply was 
poured into the place. The Latin camp 
was thinned by famine, the sword, and 
the climate; but the tents of the dead 
were replenished with new pilgrims, who 
exaggerated the strength _— of 
their approaching countrymen. The vul- 
gar were astonished by the report, that 
the Pope himself, with an innumerable 
was advanced as far as Constan- 
tinople. The march of the emperor filled 
fa with more —— At 
th, in the spring of the second: year, 
the royal fleets of France and a 
cast anchor in the Bay of Acre, and the 
siege was more vigorously prosecuted by 
the youthful emulation of the two kings, 
Philip Augustus, and Richard the First. 
After every resource had been tried, and 
every hope was exhausted, the defenders 
of Acre submitted to their fate; a capi- 
tulation was granted, but their lives and 
liberties were taxed at the hard conditions 
of a ransom of two hundred thousand 
pieces of gold, the deliverance of ahundred 
nobles, and fifteen hundred inferior cap- 
tives, and the restoration of the wood of 
the holy cross. nachiy'te debe the 
agreement, and some in execu. 
tion, rekindled the fury of the 
and three thousand Moslems, almost in 
the Sultan’s view, were beheaded by 
command of King Richard. By the con- 
quest of Acre, the Latins acquired a 
8 town and a convenient harbour ; 
but the advan was most dearly pur- 
chased. The minister and historian of 
Saladin, computes from the report of the 
enemy, that their numbers, at different 
periods, amounted to five or six hundred 
thousand; that more than one hundred 
thousand Christians were slain; that a 
far greater number was lost by disease or 
shipwreck ; and that but a small portion 
of this mighty host could return in safety 
to their native countries. 


BLONDEL, THE MINSTREL. 


As Blondel, the favourite minstrel of 
Richard, is alluded to in the Talisman, 
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the following anecdote of him, will, we 
doubt not, be read with interest :— 
Blondel owed his fortune to Richard 


Ceeur de Lion, and‘animated with tender- _ 


ness towards his illustrious master (who 
pier ed the crusades had 4 
imprisoned by the emperor), was resolv: 

to go over the world, me he had disco- 
vered the rane of this prince. He had 
already trav: Europe, and was return- 
ing through Germany, when at Lintz, in 
Austria, he leant that there was near that 
city, at the entrance of a forest, a strong 
and ancient castle, in which there was a 


prisoner, who was —_ with t 
care. A secret impulse persuaded Blon- 
del that this prisoner was Richard: he 
went immediately to the castle, the sight 
of which made him tremble ; he got ac- 
— with a peasant who often went 
ere to carry provisions, and questioned 
him; but the man was ignorant of the 
name and quality of the prisoner. He 
could only inform him that he was 
watched with the most exact ‘attention, 
and was suffered no communication with 
any one but the k of the castle and 
his servants. He told him that this castle 
a abode; that the staircase 
a its were black with 3 
dark, that lighted fae it pi 
necessary to have lighted flambeaux to 
find the way along them. He added, 
that the had no other amusement 
than looking over the country through a 
small grated window, which served also 
for the light that glimmered into the 
apartment. 

Blondel listened with eager attention, 
and meditated several days of coming at 
the prisoner; but all in vain. At last, 
when he found that from the height and 
narrowness of the window he could not 
ges sight of his dear master, for so he 

ly believed him to be, he recollected 


a French song, the last couplet of which 
had been com by Richard, and the 
first by hi . After he had sung with 


a loud and harmonious voice the first 
part, he suddenly stopped, and heard a 
voice which came from the castle window, 
say, ‘* Continue, and finish the song.” 
Transported with joy, he was now assured 
it was the king, his master, who was con- 
fined in this dismal castle. The chronicle 
adds, that one of the keeper’s servants 
a Blondel got himself hired in 
his 3 and thus at last obtained per- 
pr access to Richard. The nobility of 
England were informed with all expedi- 
tion of the situation of their monarch, 
“> was released am his confinement 
y the payment of a ransom ; thou 
but for Sneumeaplinny perseverance e 
the greteful Blondel he might have wasted 
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out his days in the prison to which he 
had been treatherously consigned. 


She Modelist. 


No. LXXIII. 





TALES OF THE CRUSADERS. © 
Tue new novel, “ The Tales of the 
Crusaders,” in four volumes, by the au- 
thor of ‘* Waverley,” has just appeared. 
We need not .remind our of the 

t merit and popularity of the Waver- 

y novels, or that they are almost uni- 
versally attributed to Sir Walter Scott. 
The work which has just appeared is, we 
think, fully equal to any of his former 
efforts. It contains two Tales, the Be- 
trothed and the Talisman, the essence of 
both of which we shall give in this and 
the next number, presenting a faithful 
narrative of the incidents of the wn: 
with some of the best scenes, and the 
whole of the Pes poetry. We shall 

wi 


THE BETROTHED. 
Dunne the long period, when the Welsh 
Princes maintained their independence, 
the year 1187 was peculiarly marked as 
favourable to peace betwixt them and 
their warlike neighbours, who inhabited 
those formidable castles on the frontiers 
of the ancient British, on the ruins of 
which the traveller with wonder. 
This was the time when Baldwin, arch- 


bishop of Canterbury, accompanied b 
the eet Gale 2 Barri, nerwards 
bishop of St. David’s, preached the cru- 
sade from castle to castle, from town to 
town ; awakened the inmost valleys of 
his native Cambria with the call to arms 
for recovery of the Holy chre ; and 
while he deprecated the feuds and wars of 
Christian ok yee each other, held 
out to the spirit of the age a 
general object of ambition and a scene of 
adventure, where the favour of Heaven, 
as well as earthly renown, was to reward 
the successful champions. Many Cam- 
brian chiefs the invitation, par- 
ticularly Gwenwyn, the Torch of Peng- 
wern (so called from his frequently laying 
the of Shrewsbury in conflagra- 
tion), who continued to a a ar 
rious over such parts 

Po land ae hed not been subjugated 
by Mortimers. tyes not only 
seemed now to forget his deeply-sworn 
hatred against his neighbours, but was so 
far prevailed on by the archbishop, as to 
break bread and — in sylvan — 
with his nearest, hitherto one of his 
most determined, enemies, the old Nor- 
man warrior, Sir Raymond Berenger, who 
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—sometimes beaten, ‘sometimes victori- 
ous, but never subdued—had, in spite of 
Gwenwyn’s hottest incursions, maintained 
his Castle of Garde Doloureuse, upon the 
marches of Wales. Gwenwyn 
been able, by force or “——" ry to gain 
this castle, of which he a hundred 
times vowed the demolition, as well as 
the death of Raymond ; yet the arch. 
bishop prevailed on Gwenwyn to enter- 
tain Raymond at his palace for a week, 
and then return the visit, during the en. 
suing Christmas, with a chosen, but 
limited train. 

At this banquet the mountain chieftain 
sees and one de eyed — Be- 
renger, the sole child of ost, aged 
only sixteen, and the most beautiful dam. 
sel upon the Welsh marches, in mainte- 
nance of a many a - had 
already been ivered, parti y by 
Hugo de Lacy, constable of Chester. 
Though married himself, Gwenwyn im. 
mediately determined, with the aid of the 
church, ‘to divorce his own rincess, 
pt. . childless bride, and, by es- 
Pousing Eveline, to gai Possession not 
only of her matchless perscn, but of the 
fortress which was so much the object of 
his ambition. Gwenwyn ordered * his 
chaplain, ‘Hugo, to take the 
steps for a divorce; but still he was 
doubtful of the new match being accept. 
able to the elders and nobles of his domi- 
nions; and, in order to propitiate them, 
he invited large numbers to partake of a 
Princely festivity at his castle. 

The banquet was spread in a long, low 
hall, built of rough wood lined with 
shingles, having a fire at each end, the 


rolled in cloudy billows above the heads 
of the revellers, who sat on low seats, 


dignity of his presence. Like most of 
Present, Gwenwyn was clad in a 
simple tunic of white linen cloth, a rem- 
nant of the dress which the Romans had 
introduced into vincial Britain; and 
he was distingui by the Eudorchawg, 
or chain of twisted id 
the Celtic tribes we 
chiefs. 


a 
ring of bent around the head, inter- 
mingled with Gwenwyng’s hair—for he 


still claimed the rank of one of three 
diademed princes, and his armlets and 
anklets, of the same metal, were 


at his feet sat a Page, whose duty it was 


to keep them warm by ci and by 
wrapping them in his mantle. ie same 
right of sov ignty which assigned to 


Gwen len crownlet gave him 


ts, and the risk 

from the feuds into which they were di- 
prs. few of the feasters wore any de. 
ensive armour, excepting the light goat- 
skin buckler, "which hung beldad each 
man’s seat. 


two-edged sword was another legacy of 
the Romans. Most added a wood-knife 
or poniard ; and there were store of juve. 
lins, darts, bows, and arrows, pikes, 
axes, and Welsh hooks 
and bills ; so in case of ill-blood arisi 
during the banquet, there was no lack of 
weapons to work mischief, 
this ban. 


uet, among whom was Cadwallon, the 
ief bard, who was expected to pour 
forth the tide of song in the ban uetting- 
hall of his prince ; but when his harp 
was placed before him, neither the anxious 
expectations of the assembled chiefs, nor 


: ves into an air 
inexpressibly mournful, and died away in 
silence. The prince frowned darkly. on 
the bard, who again attempted to burst 
forth in the tide of > but the effort 
was in vain—he declared that his right 
hand was withered, and pushed the in. 
strument from him. 

A murmur went ‘round the company, 
and Gwenwyn read in their aspects that 
they received the unusual silenee of Cad. 
wallon on this high occasion as a bad 
omen. He called tily on a y and 
ambitious bard named nym of Men. 

t, and summoned him to 
pa Ka which might command. tne 
applause of his soverign and the gratitude 

the company. young man was 
ambitious, and understood the arts of .a 
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courtier. He commenced a poem, in 
which, although under a feigned name, he 
drew such a poetic picture of Eveline Be- 
renger, that Gwenwyn was 3 
ssipiea) all who had — ae ties mo 

inal at once recogni resem- 
blance, the eyes of the prince confessed 
at once his passion for the subject, and 
his admiration of the poet. The praises 
of the prince mingled with those of the 
Norman beauty; and “as a lion,” said 
the poet, “‘ can only be led by the hand 
of a chaste and beautiful maiden, so a 
chief can ouly acknowledge the empire 


of the most virtuous, the most lovely of 


her sex. Who asks of the noon-day sun 
in what quarter of the world he was born ? 
peor a ask of such vane ra 

"s, to what coun owe their 
RR 

en in a tran of delight, 
tore off the golden bracelets which he 
wore and gave them to Carador, saying, 
as he looked at the silent and sullen Cad 
walion, “* The silent harp was never 
strung with golden wires.” ‘ Prince,” 
answered the bard, whose pride was equal 
to that of Gwenwyn himself, “ you per- 
vert the proverb of Taliessin—it is the 
flattering harp which never lacked golden 
strings.” 

Gwenwyn was about to reply, when the 
sudden appearance of Jorworth, the mes- 
senger whom he had sent to Raymond 
Berenger to ask the lovely Eveline for 
wife, arrested his purpose. Gwenwyn 
demanded of him eagerly, “ What news 
from Garde Doloureuse Jorworth of 
Jevan ?” “{ bear them in my bosom,” 
said the son of Jevan, and with much 
reverence he dclivered to the prince a 
packet bound with silk, and sealed with 
the impression of a swan, the ancient 

izance of the house of Berenger. 
Himself ignorant of rcading and writing, 
Gwenwyn in anxious haste delivered thie 
letter to Cadwallon, who, in the absence 
of the chaplain, usually acted as secretary. 
Cadwallon, looking at the letter, said 
briefly, “I read no Latin; ill betide 
the Norman who writes to a prince of 
Powys in other language than that of 
Britain ; and well was the hour when 
that alone was spoken from Tintadgel to 
Cairleoil.” 

‘* Where is father Hugo?” said the 
impatient “* He assists in the 
church,” replied one of the attendants, 
* for it is the feast of Saint ——.” 
“* Were it the feast of Saint David,” said 
Gwenwyn, “ and were the pyx between 

is hands, he must come up hither to me 
instantly.” 

Hugo was sent for from the church, 
and on his arrival was ordered te rcad the 
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that her hand had been by the 
able answer had been returned. The let- 
th and 


he was suffered to proceed :— 

“ We wed not with the stranger,”— 
thus burst the song from the lips of 
the poet. “ Vi wedded with the 
stranger ; thence came the first woe — 
Britain, and a sword u her nobles, 
and a thunderbolt wpon her palace. We 
wed not with the enslaved Saxon—the 
free and princely stag seeks not for his 
bride the heifer 


a mate from the herd of ravening wolves. 
When was it heard that the Cymry, the 
descendants of Brute, the true children of 
the soil of fair Britain, were plundered, 
oppressed, bereft oftheir birthright, and 
insulted even in their last retreats ?— 
when, but since they stretched their hand 
in friendship to the stranger, and clasped 
to their bosoms the daughter of the 
Saxon ? Which of the two is feared? 
The empty water-course of summer, or 
the channel of the headlong winter tor- 
rent? A maiden smiles at the summer- 
shrunk brook while she crosses it, but a 
barbed horse and his rider will fear to 
stem the wintry flood. Men of Mathra- 
val and Powys, be the dreaded flood of 
winter Gwenwyn, son of Cyverliock ! 
May thy plume be the foremost of its 
“Th “i ib] k of the indi 

e assembly partgo! e indigna- 
tion of their prince. All thoughts of 
peace passed before the of Cadwal- 
lon like dust before the whirlwind, and 
the unanimous shout of the assembly de- 
elared for instant war; nor were they 
long in carrying their resolution into 
effect. 

It was upon the second morning after 
the memorable festival of Castell-Coch, 
that the tem broke on the Norman 
frontier. At a single, long, and keen 
bugle-blast, announced the approach of 
the enemy; presently the signals of alarm 
were echoed from every castle and tower 
on the bordcrs of Shropshire, where every 
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pos pe = = then a ae. 
iS were upon crags an 
eminences, the bells aman backward 
in the churches and towns, while the ge- 
neral and earnest summons to arms an- 
nounced an extremity of danger which 
even the inhabitants of that unsettled 
country had not hitherto experienced. 

Raymond Berenger, suspecting that 
such would be the result of his letter, had 
sent messengers to the vassals who occu- 
pied the frontier towers, to be on the 
alert, that he might receive instant no- 
tice of the approach of the enemy. While 
Gwenwyn was at Garde Doloureuse, he 
significantly looked at the battlements, as 
if he thought in them consisted the 
strength of Raymond, who, fired at such 
an insinuation, declared, if ever the 
Cymry came in hostile fashion, he would 
meet him in the plain; and, although 
Dennis Morolt, his favourite ‘squire, and 
Wilkin Flammock, a brave but blunt 
Flemish artisan, endeavoured to dissuade 
him from so rash an act, yet he would 
not be persuaded. 

Wilkin is left in command of all the 
defences of the castle; and Raymond 

to descend to certain destruction 
without the walls, out of an exact and 
chivalrous notion of honour, in strict con- 
formity with the lofty professions of 
knighthood in those days. Dennis still 
remonstrated. 

“ And so we will—we will fight them, 
my noble master,’ said the esquire ; 
‘¢ fear not cold counsel from Dennis Mo- 
rolt, where battle is the theme. But we 
will fight them under the walls of the 
castle, with honest Wilkin Flammock and 
his cross-bows on the wall to protect our 
flanks, and afford us some balance against 
the numerous odds.” 

% Not so, Dennis,” answered his mas- 

—‘* in the open field we must fight 
them, or thy master must rank but as a 
man-sworn knight. Know, that when I 
feasted yonder wily savage in my halls at 
Christmas, and when the wine was flow- 
ing fastest around, Gwenwyn threw out 
some praises of the fastness and strength 
of my castle, in a manner which inti- 
as was these advantages alone that 
had secured me in former wars from de- 
feat and captivity. I spoke in answer, 
when I sot fer hither tous: nilenes for 
what availed my idle boast, but as a fet- 
bia a ggg ad aang psp menage 
If, I said, a prince of ymry 
again come int hostile fashion before the 
Garde Doloureuse, let him. pitch his 
standard down in yonder plain by the 
bridge, and by the word of a good knight, 
and the faith of a Christian man, Ray- 
mond Berenger will meet him as will- 


ingly, be he many or be he few, as was 
ever Welshman met withal.”* 

All remonstrances were useless. The 
Welsh npr ys down in overwhelming 
numbers ; are allowed free passage 
over the bridge, which could alone have 
formed a tenable defence for the small but 
gallant band of the Norman it who 
now rushed to destruction, while Eve- 
line flew to the battlements, her eyes 
drowned in tears, eagerly asking for her 
father, who had studiously avoided a 
parting interview. At the moment when 
the trumpets were blown, Berenger gave 
signal to the archers to discharge their 
arrows, and the men-at-arms to advance 
under a hail-storm of shafts, javelins, and 
stones, shot, darted, and slung by the 
Welsh against their steel-clad assailants. 
The veterans of Raymond, on the other 
hand, stimulated by many victorious re- 
collections, confident in the talents of their 
accomplished leader, and undismayed even 
by the desperation of their circumstances, 

rged the mass of the Welshmen with 
their usual determined valour. It was a 
gallant sight to sce this little body of 
cavalry advance to the onset, their plumes 
floating above their helmets, their lances 
in rest, and projecting six feet in length 
before the breasts of their coursers ; their 
shields hanging from their necks, that 
their left hands might have freedom to 
guide their horses; and the whole body 
tushing on with an equal front, and a 
momentum of speed, which increased 
with every moment. Such an onset 
might have startled naked men (for such 
were the Welsh, in respect of the mail- 
sheathed Normans), but it brought no 
terrors to the ancient British, who had 
long made it their boast that they exposed 
their bare bosoms and white tunics to the 
lances and swords of the men-at-arms, 
with as much confidence as if they had 
been born invulnerable. It was not in- 
deed in their power to withstand the 
weight of the first shock, which, break- 
ing their ranks, densely as they were ar- 
ranged, carried the barbed horses into the 
very centre of their host, and well nigh 
up to the fatal standard, to which Ray- 
mond Berenger, bound by his fatal vow, 
had that day conceded so much vantage- 
ground. But they yielded like the bil- 
lows, which gave way, indeed, to the 
gallant ship, but only to assail her sides, 
and to unite in her wake. With wild and 
horrible clamours, they closed their tu- 
multuous ranks around Berenger and his 
devoted followers, and a deadly scene of 
strife ensued. 

The battle had raged for more than 
half an hour when Berenger having 
forced his horse within two spears’ length 











































of the British standard, he and Gwenwyn 
were so near to each other as to exchange 
tokens of mutual defiance. ‘ Turn thee 
wolf of Wales,” said Berenger, “ and 
abide if thou darest, one blow of a good 
knight’s sword ! Raymond Berenger spits 
at thee and thy banner.” 

“ False Norman churl,” said Gwenwyn, 
swinging around his head a mace of pro- 
digious weight, and already clotted with 
pany Bs iron head-piece shall ill pro- 
tect thy lying tongue, with which I will 
this day heed the ravens.” 

They now advanced on each other, 
but ere they came within reach of each 
others’ weapons, a Welsh champion, de- 
voted like the Romans who opposed the 
elephants of Pyrrhus, finding that the 
armour of Raymond’s horse resisted the 
repeated thrusts of his spear, threw him- 

under the animal and stabbed him in 
the belly with his long knife. Berenger 
made more than one effort to extricate 


from the hand of Gwen 
tated not to strike him down with his 
Morolt’s horse had, during the whole of 
this bloody day, kept“pace for 

his own, arm _ blow for blow with his 


y seemed to 


abandon him, and he was laid pros- 
trate among the slain. 
The lady Eveline, the faithful and 


ison.which was summon- 
ethers a the wily Fleming tem- 
ized wi Messenger and became 
suspected of treason by Father Aldrovand, 
a monk, who denounced Wilkin as a 
traitor to the Lady Eveline in the cha 
This roused Rose in defence of her , 
whom she bri to confront the monk. 
She ‘sa maaggtoage her aon ease 
treacherous, plunge from 
the Warden’s Tower to the bottom of the 
moat, and he shall lose his own daugh- 


foes ot castle, before the shrine of 
the Holy Virgin, that she would reward, 
if needed, even with her hand, the ven- 
turous tt who should effect their 
rescue ; at dawn of day she visited 
the and encouraged the feeble 
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of orphans is in their ears ?—it were (0 
convert their pious into mortal 
sin, and to derogate from the high fame 
they have so well won. a t but 
tly, and, aps, before the 

sun that is see air ithe shall sink 
in the you will see it shining on the 
ranks of Shie and Chester. When 
did the Welshmen wait to hear the clan- 
gour of their trumpets, or the rustling of 
their silken banners? Fight bravely— 
fight freely but awhile !—our castle is 
strong—our munition ample—your hearts 
are good—your arms are powerful—God 
is-nigh to us, and our friends are not far 
distant. Fight, then, in the name of all 
that is geod and holy—fight for your- 
selves, for your wives, for your children, 
and for your p y—and oh! fight 
for an orphan maiden, who hath no 
defenders but what a sense of her sorrows 
and the remembrance of her father may 
raise up among you !” 

This made a powerful impres- 
sion on The castle was soon attacked 
by the Welsh, in three divisions; the 
postern was the principal point of attack, 
and here Wilkin, like another Ajax, was 
working the great engine which he lately 


pace helped to erect, when he was joined by 


Aldrovand, who had formerly been a 
soldier, though he wished to conceal it. 

“ How thinkest thou of this day’s 
work ?” said the monk in a whisper. 

“ What skills it talking of it, father ?” 
replied Flammock ; “thou art no soldier, 
and I have no time for words.” 

“ Nay, take thy breath,” said the monk, 
tucking up the sleeves of his frock ; “I 
py to help thee whilst—although, 
our lady ‘pity me, I know nothing of 
these strange devices, not even the names. 
But our rule commands us to labour ; 
there can be no harm, therefore, in 
this winch, or in placing this steel. 
piece of wood opposite to the cord (suit- 
ing his action to the words), nor see 
I aught uncanonical in adjusting the 
lever thus, or in touchin toy A 

The large bolt whizzed air 
as he spoke, and was so su ly aimed, 
that it struck down a Welsh chief of 
eminence, to whom Gwenwyn himself 
was in the act of giving some important 


“Well done, trebuchet—well flown, 
quarrell !” cried the monk, unable to 
contain ——— giving, in -his 
triumph, the cal names to the en- 
gine, and the javelin which it 
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Chester, was starfoned at some distance in 


the marches, with a body of that were 
in that position for the avowed purpose of 
watching the Welsh enemy ; and to him 
the inmates of the Garde Doloureuse had 


naturally looked for succour. It came not, 
however, though days had rolled on, and 
the beleaguered fortresa,was at the last 
extremity. Wearied with constant watch- 
ings and fatigue, Wilkin Flammock 
and Father Aldrovand the confessor, 
had laid down on the platform on the 
walls to slumber. Eveline and Rose 
kept watch for them with heavy hearts, 
lamenting the fatal vow which had re- 
moved from them so many who should 
have been their deliverers. 
So saying, and overpowered by the 
-repressed burst of filial sorrow, she 
slong the inide of the cabettied parapet 
ide of the emba' para 
ofhe platform, and murmuring to roe 
self, ‘* He is gone for ever!” abandoned 


herself to the extremity of grief. One 1 


hand grasped unconsciously the weapon 
which she held, and served at the seme 


time to her forehead, while the tears, 
by whi e was now for the first time 


relieved, flowed in torrents from her eyes, be 


and her sobs seemed so convulsive, that 
Rose almost feared her heart was bursting. 
Her affection and sympathy dictated at 
once the kindest course which Eveline’s 
condition permitted. Without attempti 
to control the torrent of grief in its 
current, she gently sat. her down beside 
mourner, ing herself of 
which sunk motionless by 
she alternately pressed it to her 
bosom, and’ brow—now 
t with kisses, now bedewed it 
tears, and amid these tokens of the 


F 
gre 


site 


sPEEEaTHTT 
Tae 
din ii 
tel 
bist 
oni: 


tler toms, tried ‘softly to win the 
a from her lad *s coms “ Let me 
ile,” she said, “ my 
yo ee ee 
an you, if any danger should approach. 
She Jeneunéd’ to kloe her cheek, td theow 
a around Eveline’s neck — she 
spoke; but a mute caress, w ex- 
me her sense of the faithful girl’s 
ind intentions to minister, if to 
her repose, was the only answer returned. 
They remained for many minutes silent, 
and in the same posture—Eveline like an 
upright and slender poplar; Rose, who 
encircled her lady in her arms, like the 
length i howe nadeal fel her 
At su it her young 
mistress shiver‘in her embrace, and that 


Fr 


in a hasty but cautious voice, ‘“* To arms 
—the Welsh are upon us!” ‘ What— 
where ?” said W: Flammock, “ where 


arming,” she replied. “ The noise 
is but in thine own fancy, lady,” said the 
Fleming, whose organs were of the 
heavy character with his form and 


elsh 
that quarter, lady,” said Wilkin, “ and, 
besides, they wear no armour.” “TI hear 
it hear it!” said father Aldrovand, 





W 


who had been listening for some time. 
“« All to St. Benedict !—Our lady 
of the Garde Doloureuse has been i- 
ous to her servants as ever !—lIt is the 
tramp of horse—it is the clash of armour 
the chivalry of the marches are coming 
to our relief—Kyrie Eleison!” ‘I hear 
something, too,” said Flammock, ‘‘ some- 
thing like the hollow sound of the great 
sea, when it burst into my neighbour 
Klinkerman per "8 pum se oe as tay = his 
inst each other. But it 
= an pr pam father, to take foes 
for friends—we had best rouse the 
ple.” ‘ Tush,” said the priest, ‘ talk 
to me of pots.and kettles !_Was I ’squire 
of the body to count Stephen Mauleverer 
for twenty years, and do I not know the 
tramp of a war-horse, or the clash of a 
mail-coat ?—But call the men to the 


sir 
The monk laid his finger on his lip in 


ers of the castle, who were soon 
heard drawing from all quarters to their 
posts upon the walls, with hearts in a very 
different mood than when they had ‘de- 
sneer. them. The pyres caution 
being used to prevent noise, the manning 
of the walls was accomplished in silenice, 
and the garrison awaited in breathless 
ex ion the success of the forces who 
were now rapidly advancing to their re- 
lief. 


intel cavalry of Hugo de Lacy” which 

inted cavi ugo > whi 
. ised the undefended camp of the 
Welsh, making dreadful havock among 
them. Damian Lacy, nephew of the 
constable, arrived at the castle, and on 
being introduced to Lady Eveline, stated 
that his noble kinsman was bound by a 
yow not to come beneath a roof: until he 
embarked for the Holy Land: Damian 
then Eveline with the gold 
bracelets and chain of linked gold worn 
by the Welsh prince, Gwenwyn, whom 
the constable had slain in the battle, 
The funeral obsequies of Raymond Be- 
Tangy Wolo in the chapel within the 


A rich pavilion was preparcd, where 
Eveline unas | peu roars f of ene 
who im: for her husband, 
and a Eveline of her father’s 
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known wish to have cemented an union 
between their two houses. Eveline did 
not dispute the fact; but had some evi- 
dent scruples. as to which of the de 

her father might have intended. 
craved time to form her determination ; 
and was honourably escorted 

the Benedictine nunnery in 

where her aunt resided, and of whose ad- 
vice and protection she proposed to avail 


Ty tg nn Ry a 
and haughty Saxon, the lady 
of Baldringham, the Lady Eveline is 
forced to pass a sort of ordeal, by being 
shut up for one night in the mysterious 
chamber of the Red Fi : she is 
cleemyea in shealei, eh enti ten eaphet- 
ance, when the door is forced, and she is 
brought forth. The reason of Lady Eve. 
line being put in this chamber, and the 
cause of alarm, is thus related at the-re- 
quest of Rose :— 

“ T know the legend but imperfectly,” 
replied Eveline, proceeding with a degree 
of calmness, the result of strong exertion 
over her mental anxiety, “‘ but in general 
Sen ies ar eeenie oe Rozen hema, 
wi t possessed yonder dwelling, be- 
caus Gammuaeh af ote, said to 
have been descended from those Druids 


circles of unhewn and living rock, of 
which thou hast seen so many. After 
more than two P eg wedlock, Baldrick 
became weary of his wife to such a point, 
that he formed the cruel resolution of put- 
ting her to death. Some say he dow 
her fidelity—some that. the matter wag 
pressed on him by the church, as she was 
suspected of heresy—some that he re- 
moved her to make way fora more wealthy 
marriage—but all agree in the result. He 
sent two of his Cnichts to the house of 
Baldri » to put to death the unfor- 
tunate Vanda, and commanded them to 
bring him the ring which had circled her 
finger on the day of wedlock, in token 
that his orders were accomplished. The 
men were ruthless in their office, they 
Vanda in yonder apartment, 
and, as the hand was so swollen that no 
effort could bring off the ring, they ob- 
tained possession of it by severing the 
finget But long before the return of 


appalled husband, 

hin her bloody hand, made him 
sensible how well his savage commands 
had been obeyed. After haunting bim 
in peace and war,-im desert, court, and 


ully 









ham, that the succour of Saint Dun- 
stan himself was scarce sufficient to put 
bounds to her visitation. Yea, the blessed 


E 


orcism, did, in requital of Baldrick’s 
crime, impose a strong and enduring pe- 
nalty upon every female descendant of the 
house in the third degree ; namely, that 
once in their lives, and before their twenty- 
first year, they should each spend a soli- 
ight in the chamber of the mur- 


announces evil fortune by showing the 
hand from which the finger was severed. 


? 


with a stern countenance, as if resenting the 


upon the descendant of her husband his 
inhuman cruelty. Sometimes she is said 
to speak.” 

Rose inquired what she saw :— 

“ Aye, there is the question,” said 
Eveline, raising her hand to her brow— 
“ how I could witness that which I dis- 
tinctly saw, yet be able to retain com- 
mand of thought and intellect !—I had 
recited the prescribed devotions for the 
murderer and his victim, and sitting 
down on the couch which was assigned 
me, had laid aside such of my clothes as 
might impede myrest ; I had surmounted 
in short, the first shock which I expe- 


rienced rman myself to this mys- 
terious chamber, I hoped — 
night in slumber as sound as my thoughts 
were innocent. But I was fearfully dis- 


focation, the form of the murdered Bri- 
tish matron steod over my couch, taller 
then life, shadowy, and with a counten- 
ance where traits of dignity and beauty 
were mingled with ‘a fierce ex ion of 


— exultation. She held over me 
the which bore the bloody marks of 


struction: ‘while with an unearthly tone 
she uttered these words::— 
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“* Widow'd wife and married maid, 
Betroth’d, betrayer, and betray'd !* 
The phantom stooped over me as she 
spoke, and low her gory fingers, as 
if to touch my face, when, —— 
me the power of which at first it depriv 
me, I screamed aloud ; the casement of 
the apartment was thrown open with a 
loud noise—and—But what my 
telling all this to thee, Rose, who show 
so plainly, by the movement of eye and 
lip, you ider me asa silly and 
childish dreamer !” 
After a four months’ residence at the 
nunnery, Eveline, with a réluctant heart, 
but from a principle of strict duty to the 
memory, even, of her father, and still 
more from a sense of what she owed to 
her vow ; consented to wed the constable. 
Every preparation was made ; when, on 
he day of the fianciailles, Damian, who 
ne been long consuming Jats - hope- 
ess passion, me pe to evade the vigi- 
lanes of his medical attendants, peeulid 
i at the nunnery, and overcome by 
his emotions, swooned away just as his 
uncle and the young Eveline return from 


ugo 

with which Eveline almost —— 
assisted the unhappy young soldier, 
gently removing her from the spot, directed 
especial care to be taken of Damian, who 
was carried to his chamber. But at this 
juncture Hugo himself was cited ‘before 
the archbishop Baldwin, and after ‘many 
struggles of honour, friendship, Jove 


part, in pursuance of his vow for the 
and that he could not as a 


position of his nephew, Damiah, wae 
owing to his-own breach of promise. ‘The 
constable had wg = bee on his knees, 
when Renault Vidal, a fantastically 
dressed buffoon and minstrel arrives, and 
announces that Damian was out of dan- 
ger; this the artful archbishop declared 
to be a miracle. Vidal refused to accept 
of any reward for his good news, and 
was ordered to call.on the constable after- 
wards. In the course of the night, the 
constable was saluted with the 

serenade : 


“« Soldier, wake—the day is peeping, 
Honour ne’er was won in sleeping, 
Never when the sunbeams atill 

Lay unrefiected on the hill: 

Tis when they are glinted back 

‘From axe and-armour, spear and jack, 


| 
| 
| 
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That they promise future story, 
Many a page of deathiess glory. 
Shields that are the foeman’s terror 
Ever are the morning’s mirror. 


* Arm and up—the morning beam 
Hath called the rustic to his team, 
Hath call’d the falc’ner to the lake, 
Hath call’a the huntsman to the brake ; 
The early student ponders o’er 
His dusty tomes of ancient lore : 
Soldier, wake—thy harvest, fame ; 
Thy study, conquest; war, thy game. 
Shield, that would be foeman’s terror, 
Still should gleam the morning's mirror. 


“ Poor hire repays the rustic’s pain ; 
More paltry still the sportsman’'s gain ; 
Vainest of all, the student’s theme 
Ends in some metaphysic dream : 
Yet each is up, and each has toil’d 
Since first the peep of dawn has smiled ; 
And each is eagerer in his aim 
Than he who barters life for fame. 
Up, up, and arm thee, son of terror! 
Be thy bright shield the morning’s mirror.” 


"The singer proved to be Vidal, who 
asked leave to accompany De Lacy to the 
Holy Land, and obtains 


© Woman’s faith and woman's trust— 
Write the characters in dust ; 
Stamp them on the running stream, 
Print them on the moon’s pale beam, 
And each evanescent letter 
Shall be clearer, firmer, better, 
And more permanent, I ween, 
Than the thing those letters mean. 


“ T have strain’d the spider's thread 
*Gainst the promise of a maid ; 
Ihave weigh’d a grain of sand 
»Gainst her plight of heart and hand; 
I told my true love of the token, 
How her faith proved light, and her word was 
broken ; 
Again her word and troth she plight, 
And I believed them again ere night.” 
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take leave of his affianced bride now ar- 
rived, and he told her that, if in three 
years he returned not, she might conclude 





well armed, ap and the Lady Eve- 
line had a put over her eyes, and 
was carried off, her attendants un- 


Land able to rescue her. She wash over 


who seemed just awakened from a swoon ; 
this ed to be Damian de Lacy, who 
had severely wounded. Flammock 


and his party came up and the lady was 


rescued. Damian was borne, despite the 
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ptoms of insubordination manifest- 
ed ives in the garrison of the castle 
of the Garde Doloureuse, which, hewever, 
were subdued by a well-timed and we 
address of the Lady Eveline. In the 
mean time the three years’ absence of De 
Lacy elapsed without Eveline taking an 
advantage of the privilege she 
when the castle was threatened with new 
dangers. Randal de Lacy, a sort of out- 
east of the family, took advantage of the 
absence of the constable and raised a 
body of five hundred men, with which he 
joined the king: an insurrection broke 
out in Cheshire, and Damian was accused 
of having excited it. Monthermer, the 
hereditary enemy of the house of Lacy, 
appeared before the castle, and demanded 
entrance in the king’s name, or that Da- 
mian should be given up. This Eveline 
refused, when Monthermer called forth 
his pursuivant, who proclaimed Eveline 
Berenger guilty of high treason. 

More than three months elapsed after 
this event, when two travellers, in the 
garb of pilgrims, approached the castle ; 
these proved to be the constable, Hugo 
de Lacy, and his ’squire, Guarine, who 
had been wrecked on the Welsh coast, 
and saved by the ingenuity of the min- 
strel, Vidal. 

The King, Henry, now moved to this 
part of the country to ap da aad 
the castle in . when Wilkin Flam- 
mock p to his majesty’s tent to 
arrange terms of capitulation; it was, 
-however, carried by assault, Damian 
thrown into a dungeon, and the Lady 
Eveline confined to her apartments ; Ran- 
dal Lacy ha’ reported that Hugo de 

was was appointed by the 
king, constable of Chester, and eee 
to get possession of Eveline. He as 
a pedlar, introduced himself several times 
to the castle, and was, in fact, the pre- 
tended merchant with the falcons, who 
‘induced Eveline to go out hunting, and 
endangered her safety when saved by 














































































bri a place of rendezvous previously 
~ ae where he amused himself by 
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mocked in my tune.’ ° 

















wormwood ; 
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“ T asked of my harp, ‘Who hath injured thy 

And she replied, ‘ The crooked finger, which I 

A blade of silver may be beaded—a blade of steel 
abideth— 

Kindness fadeth away, but vengeance endureth. 


“ The sweet taste of mead passeth from the lips, 
But they are long corroded by the juice of 
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The lamb is brought to the shambles, but the 
wolf rangeth the mountain ; 
Kindness fadeth away, but vengeance endureth, 


**T asked the red-hot iron, when it glimmered 
on the anvil, 

‘ Wherefore glowest thou longer than the fire- 
brand ?'— 


‘I was born in the dark mine, and the brand in 
the pleasant greenwood.’ 

Kindness fadeth away, but vengeance endureth. 

“ I asked the green oak of the assembly, where- 
fore its boughs were like the horns of the 
stag? 

And it showed me that a small worm had gnawed 
its roots, 

The boy who remembered the scourge, uadid the 
wicket of the castle at midnight. 

Kindness fadeth away, but vengeance endureth. 


“ Lightning destroyeth temples, though their 
spires pierce the clouds ; ’ 
Storms destroy armadas, though their sails in- 


tercept the l 
He that in his giory falleth, and that by no strong 
enemy. 
Kindness fadeth away, but vengeance endareth.” 
A procession issued from the castle, 
and Vidal, who was always suspected of 
some dark design, inquired the objeet of 
it; he was the constable of 
was about to present the charter the 
had conferred on Flammock. Vidal pon 


ing from his horse to deliver the 
sopal chanter es Wimunidhs eliehartean 
on one knee to receive it. His posture 
occasioned the constable ome 5 very 
threw 


himself with singular agility over - the 


circle, and ere an eye could twinkle, his 
right knee was on the croup of the con- 
stable’s horse—the of his left hand 
at te pee tegen tea 
clinging to his prey like a after its 
leap he drew a short, "4° 
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gradually advanced from the recess in 
which the attendants were stationed, and 
now Me = him. Mew Welshman’s 
es so eagerly g as if flyin 
fom their pst *hile 4 me, 
in a tone of surprise, mingled with hor- 
ror, *“* Do the «dead come before mo- 
narchs? Or, if thou art alive, whom*have 
I slain? I dreamed not, surely, of that 
bound, and of that home blow? Yet my 
victim stands before me! Have I not 
slain the constable of Chester ?”” “* Thou 
hast indeed slain the constable,” answered 
the king; “‘ but know, Welshman, it 
was Randal de Lacy, on. whom that 
charge was this morning conferred, b 
our belief of our loyal and faithful Hug! 
de Lacy wer, Sg lost upon his re- 
turn from the Holy Land, as the vessel 
in which he had taken passage was re- 
to have suffered shipwreck. Thou 
t cut short Randal’s elevation by 
a few hours ; for to-morrow’s sun would 
have again seen him without land or 
lordship.” 


P- 

The prisoner dropped his head on his 
bosom in evident despair. ‘ I thought,” 
he murmured, “ that he had changed his 
slough, and come forth so glorious all too 
oon. May the eyes drop that were 
cheated wich those baubles, a plumed cap 
and a lacquered baton !” 

He was asked why he had dipped his 
hands in the blood of a noble Norman ; 
because he at whom I aimed my blow,” 
said the Briton, his eye glancing fiercely 
from the king to De » and back, 
* had spilled the blood of the descendant 
of a thousand kings; to which his own 
Pear mae eae of Anjou, is 

t as‘the puddle of the highway to the 
silver fountain.” 


lance of Philip Guarine, or the sacred 


fered by shipwreck, or among the Welsh, 
saved him, as he said, because 
he would not suffer cither wave or Welsh. 


were told to the Lady Eveline ; 
and i ™ confined in a dreary dun- 
geon, received a vague intimation to 
pare for a change of dwelling, which he 
construed into an intention to send him to 
death : he therefore asked for a confessor, 
and a pilgrim was admitted, who stated 
that he was returned from the Holy Land, 
where his uncle was taken prisoner. He 
added, that the only condition of his ran- 
som was, that with the first portion of 
money, the nearest of kin, and next heir 
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of De Lacy, must be placed in his hands 
as a hostage. Damian doubly bewailed 
his imprisonment, which thus prevented 
him from his uncle; and the 
palmer having made full proof of Da- 
mian’s affection, produced his pardon 
from the king, threw off his mask, and 
stood forth—the constable. He told Da- 
mian he must put‘on his best array, and be 
se at the marriage of the Lady Eve- 

ine ; this his nephew would gladly evade, 
until told that she was to be Damian’s 
bride—the church, the king, and the lady 
having all given their sanction. The 
union took place, the king honouring the 
ceremony with his presence. The faith- 
ful Rose was united to Amelot, Damian’s 
*squire, old Flammock having been pre- 
-viously created a gentleman by coat ar- 
mour. The constable soon after accepted 
a high command in the troops destined 
to invade Ireland, and his name is found 
among the highest in the roll of the chi- 
valrous Normans who first united that 
fair island to the English crown. Eveline 
was restored to her castle and rewarded 
all her faithful servants, and thus with 
her unhoped-for union with Damian end- 
ed the trials and sorrows of THE Br- 
TROTHED. 





LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP CON. 
TRASTED. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


THESE two master passions of the hu. 
man heart admit, perhaps, of greater 
diversity in their operations than any 
other tendency of which it is susceptible ; 
dul cxinetaeh they rouse into action the 
noblest faculties of our nature, and direct 
them to the most generous and exalted 


pu 
The uent observation that friend- 


haps, with reference to the 
attachments, as these must have an ori- 
gin somewhat more dispassionate than in 
Loostetusnese by soupuley, esas 
ces by pathy, exci a 
mutual harmony of feeling That first as- 
sumes the guise ef friendship ; but this 
sentiment is far otherwise than stati 
or permanent ; it must strengthen or sub. 
side in rational minds. e allude not 
to the operation ‘of those selfish impulses 
that reconcile some to the abandonment 
of genuine goodhess of heart and: intel- 
lectual merit exclusively for worldly ac- 
quisitions, but to the unbiassed feelings 
which give to every quality its relative 
value; for without this due estimate of 
the requisites for human happiness, ex- 


ship is to love, may be true, 
oy infaner of 


perience proves to every reflecting mind 
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tliat wealth and aggrandisement, merely, 
constitute no recompense for the delight- 


ful interchange of that affectionate regard - 


which emanates from the finer sensibili- 
ties of our nature; not that they are to 
be contemned, being, in fact, as essential 
to true enjoyment as intellectual worth 
and an amiable disposition. 

Friendship, we fear, can only be truly 
spoken of in relation to man; hardly 
ever does it exist in a sincere and solid 
manner in the bosom of a female; for 
they are, if not formed by nature, yet 
certainly modelled and fashioned by edu- 
cation and society, to receive and nur- 
ture, almost exclusively, that lively pas- 
sion of the human breast which we 
desi love. 

are two periods of life when our 
sex are susceptible of friendship—in the 
decline, and in the very spring of exist- 
ence; in the former, the hey-day of the 
blood is over and it waits upon the judg- 
ment; in the latter it has not com- 
menced, and the vacant heart receives any 
image rather than remain in unwarmed 
vacuity ; but no sooner does that period 
arrive when the expanding feelings tend 
all to pal poe erg the restless soul 
looks ab and seeks, — vainly, 
for some object where it can fix its rest- 
place—some being who shall stretch 
his arms to catch the wanderer and fill 
the aching void. No sooner does that 
period arrive than all that was before 
given to friendship is converted into love ; 
the ‘conversation of her companions be- 
come cold and insipid; their gaicty is 
tasteless ; their wit is dull; the sun has 
beamed above the horizon, and all the 
little stars that before glimmered in the 
hemisphere look pale and fade away. 

Woman turns to man as to her sup- 
port, her friend, and her protector ; it is 
beneath his shade that she would take 
root; there flourish, there fade, there pe- 
trish! In the morn of life, when she is 
just setting forth upon her journey, she 
seeks her companion; those who were 
before dear to her are no longer so; they 
too are employed in the same pursuit. 
The much desired object found, her 
throbbing heart is at rest; she leans 
upon his bosom and glides with him 
down the rough stream of life. In her 
bosom there is no room for effective 
friendship ; it would draw her from the 


more important duties of her state; na- 
ture identially foresaw this and or- 
ined that she should fix her whole soul 


on man and their mutual offspring. In 
all she is born a t being, 
and the consciousness of this, the know- 
ledge of her weakness, impels her to Jove 
that power by which she. is enabled to 


tyrannise over the tyrant, to make the 
tyrant the slave. 

In a bosom so occupied, friendship can 
be nothing but an empty name; yet I 
gtant there are exceptions, but they are 
rare and do not refute the assertion ; they 
only demonstrate that in peculiar: minds 
discordant principles may accidentally 
associate, 

But in man friendship has been a 
stately and vigorous plant; in his luxu- 
rious soil it has blossomed into beau 
and strength; the roots have uk 
deep in his bosom, and beneath its 
spreading branches not only woman has 
found her shelter and her rest, but its 
ample shade has embraced the feelings of 
the kindred sex. Twined with the parent 
stem, we have found courage, constancy, 
and truth, mingled with the budding fol. 
age —kindness, hope, desire; and the 
goodly whole has shewn so fair a sight 
that the eye looks back with wonder and 
delight to where it flourished once in 
pride and splendour. There have been 
times when friendship was the dearest tie 
that ever bound man to man; when the 
sweet intercourse of heart and mind was 
apparent in every step of life, smoothed 
the rugged path, rendered the bright more 
charming, and gave an added lustre to 
the sun that shone ground ; when all was 
—— to that sacred feeling, and he 
who called himself a yun ikeen aan 
sentiment swelling at hi i 
to higher virtues than he couh, ottale 
alone, and identified him with another 
soul, another body ! In the smile of his 
friend he read the applause of the world ; 
in his frown he saw the reproaches of his 
own conscience; they were as a mirror 
to each other in which they beheld the 
slightest spot ; to live with him was joy, 
to live for him was bliss yet higher, and 
to die for him has been thought a height 
of rapture that left the soul no wish un- 
satisfied. Such unalloyed friendship his- 
tory records, and of men too whom we 
ungraciously —_ we or 
possessing such energy such ex. 
alted virtue, such an indifference to ev 
thing affecting corporeal sense, as to 
us with wonder at man’s noble capacity 
of endurance. All this hath sprung from 
that generous impulse of the heart, which 
among men, we term friendship; but 
which in the gentler sex assumes a 


warmer complexion, and gradually ripens 


into love. 
To believe that the accepta- 


ordinary 
tion of these terms implies their pure 
and unalloyed existence in the bosoms of 
those who profess such feelings, would 
indicate but a slight knowledge of hu- 
man nature; that friendship: is scarce 
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which will surmount the test of misfor- 
tune; convenient soma = of they in- 
sincerity are common, prov in. 
mee a no ioasena and require no 
temporary humiliation of feeling. The 
generality among mankind are willing to 
give a feeble assistance while the sun 
gam above the horizon; they will 
end their arm rented sete a fall while it 

sacrifice, but in the 


valuable to the sufferer needing their as- 
sistance, the duty. is either unwillingly 

or regarded as an irksome 
office that intrudes on other avocations 


with 


‘Alfading rather to what friendship ought 
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trious Harvey who accomplished it: he 
it was who set aside the many absurd 
theories which were then afloat, and ex- 
am it in a manner of which all ac- 
wledged the truth. But it was not 
to speak upon this subject that I now ad- 
dress you; it was to correct a great ana- 
tomical error which either he, _—— 
tleman from whom he has quoted, has 
committed. He says, “Dr. Clarke de- 
fines the silver cord:to be the spinal mar. 
tow, from which all the nerves proceed, 
as itself does from the brain.” Now any 
one who has studied. the structure of the 
human frame would at once perceive the 
false impression this. was sure to make on 
those who were unacquainted with it; 
the expression, “that all the nerves pro- 
ceed the spinal marrow,” implies 
that there are none arise from any. w 
else, when there are nine pair have their 
origin from the brain, from which — 


senses, except that of touch, er ae 


I presume that. your desire of 


to,be.than what i ie it must; be allowed whatever appears. in r pages ouiets 
that love carries the palm in intensity ; correct will not think chis 
its pleasures are more ecstatic, and its May 25, 1825. R..L. B. 
marae pn. Gaver 5: it exalts, refines, ; piety | Bil 
nay almost ‘deifies its object. It is ac- ON CHATTERTON. 
companied too with a a penerealty, a — (For the Mirror.) 
ness of character, disinterested in the . Is thoreabreast that heaves the sigh 

. degree. I sn Pog When worth and madness are but one ? 
it now exists, is ly less warm and ; Istherea eye ae 
energetic ; it is a kind of tacit com Tins weap Per foones! martyc'd con? 
between two persons to he absolutely civil, There %#: and, injured Chatterton, 
to each ‘other, and in cases of. extraordi- En Miney bending wet thy bar, 


is 


Ba poe condolence ; ‘it:is very often a cold 
and intercourse deprived of ani- 
mation and destitute of strength, and nat 
at all to be.compared to the vivid, force- 
ful, and ardent sensations of love. 
JANET. 


alt 





THE CIRCULATION OF THE 
BLOOD.—THE VEINS. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


Sin,—I was amusing a few of my leisure 
hours y in perusing some Num 

of the Mrrror, which I had obtained 
froma friend. In CXXXVI. I found 


Selon wrote by Solomon. Is not your 
correspondent aware that modern physi- 
ologists all allow that the ancients were 


coined with that fluid having — 
which they compared to the tides of 


the sea? This was a great light thrown 
upon their successors ; it remained for 
some future genius to ‘explain the parti- 
culars of its course, and it was the illus. 


‘to. go somewhat further than . 


That breast bewails what thou hast done, 
That eye bestows the generous tear. 


Il fated boy! the seraph-strain 
That breathed in beauty from thy lyre, 
Awoke not oft, and woke in vain— 
Misfortune quench'd the Muse’s fire. 


Could Misery’s pang and Phrenzy’s ire 


Steal rapture from a soul like thine ? 
Could Death thy vernal form require, 
Child of the soft and sky-born Nine ? 


. Yes, Chatterton, though Science twined 

Her fairest garland round thy brow, 
Though Heaven taught thy minstre!-mind 

What minstrel-minds alone can know, 
Reproach, despair, and direst woe 

Chill’d thy warm heart, and turn‘d thy brain t 
And, oh! the spoiler laid thee low, 

The sweetest of the gifted train. 


Beloved bard ! if mortal prayer 

Availé with Him who dwells on high, 
Thy bright and beaming sout is there, 

Thy spirit wanders in the sky ! 
Anil while the-sparklid billows lie 

Around the shore that gave thee birth, 
Each heart shall feel thy melody, 

Each pitying bosom own thy worth. 
Norwich. R. W. Baaxrr. 


_—_—_—_—_—_——— 
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